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THE ART AMATEUR. 



THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM LOAN 
COLLECTION. 



The loan collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is neither better nor worse than on former occa- 
sions. Many of the pictures have been on exhibition 
before, but it would be unfair to charge this want of 
novelty to the gentlemen who have had the difficult 
task of making the collection, and who have un- 
doubtedly done their best to overcome the indifference 
of owners of fine paintings to sending their best works 
to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Among the most interesting pictures in this col- 
lection is " The Difficult Lesson," by Bouguereau, 
which has always a little knot of admirers around it. 
It is perfectly smooth, highly worked up, and just a 
little " pastelish" in character. The thoughtful eyes 
of the little girl look at you, and the finger in the 
mouth is so arranged as not to distort the face. 
The picture shows patient toil and great mastery of 
the brush and appeals strongly to natural sentiment. 

Considerable applause has been given recently to 
Robert Barrett Browning the artist, son of the poet, 
and his " Meuse from Bouvigne" in" this collection 
receives much attention, though it is certainly not at- 
tractive, being sombre in subject and painted in a 
heavy dense style. Next to it is a very poor Diaz, a 
flower piece, pasty and dauby in kind. No one could 
be more unequal than Diaz and some of his most in- 
different work is plentiful in New York. 

D. R. Knight's " Reaper's Rest" is a good picture 
painted with sobriety. The figures show thorough 
study of form and belong to the composition. Ben- 
jamin Constant's " La Sultana," is one of those 
uproarious works, wherein a tumult of color contrasts 
with the calm of the figure, which, in this case, is 
only a very commonplace French model, clad in 
gorgeous raiment. Charles Chaplin's " Spring- 
time" is a sensuous little picture of a rose-colored 
woman with pretty bare feet, who stands amid a 
wealth of flowers. It is cleverly painted, precise in 
outline, and not over charged with pigment. " Land- 
scape and Sheep," by C. E. Jacque, almost minute in 
size, is another good piece of work. Escosura's 
'* Hadden Hall" has the microscopic qualities that 
some connoisseurs prize so highly. The figures are 
but a few inches tall, and yet on the floor yoiT can 
plainly see tiny bits of paper, which have been half 
burned. But Escosura is scratchy, and his outlines 
are hard, and those broader effects, which redeem a 
small panel or canvas, are never seen in his works. 

A. A. Anderson's " Portrait of a Lady" is a meri- 
torious painting in which the blue dress of the lady is 
cleverly made to harmonize with a deeper blue back- 
ground. It loses somewhat from being placed in the 
smaller gallery. A better view can be had of it from 
the next room. The Jules Dupre landscape is a 
good study, vigorous in color. A delightful picture 
is' Alma Tadema's ** Italian Lovers." On a marble 
seat sit a young woman and a boy. Cleverly worked 
is the balustrade, with its blue blended streaks, and 
precise and sharp are the cuttings, through which 
you see a turquoise sea. The painting of the heavy 
yellowish-brown cape the lad has thrown over his 
shoulders is as clever as the delicate flow of the 
white robe of the girl. The picture is a classic idyl of 
antiquity, such as Horace might have told in verse, 
when in his chaster mood. 

"A Boy of Constantinople," by William Morris 
Hunt, has good color, but the head is unpleasantly 
stolid. F. A. Bridgman's ** Cairo Cafe," is unusually 
staid in tone, in marked contrast with the ** Mo- 
rocco Women at Home," which is hot with effulgent 
colors. 

'* The Potato Harvest," by G. Von Bochmann, 
contains some well-painted horses, though in tone it 
shows the peculiar sadness, belonging to this artist. 
John W. Alexander's " Thurlow Weed" is startling 
as a painting, and pamful from its death-like white. 
Cabanel's " Florentine Muse" is highly ideal — just 
what Gabriel Rossetti aimed at, and always failed to ac- 
complish. Bonnat's "Moorish Sentinel" is strong 
in color, and effective. The Ludwig Knaus shows the 
study of Jewish heads which has made the painter 
of "The First Bargain" so popular. "The Old 
Venetian Fruit-stall," of Orchardson, is well worthy 
attention, though it is doubtful whether the title is 
correct, as all the figures are English. Clement 
Swift's " Kelp Gatherers of Brittany" indicates 



power, but suffers from the too liberal use of heavy 
murky color. " In the Gulf Stream off New Found- 
land" shows a broad expanse of light tumbling water, 
a full horizon, and two ships with sails set. Move- 
ment of the waves, transparency, and vastness, are all 
there. Jean Francois Millet's " Knitting Lesson" is 
one of the remarkable pictures of this collection. 
There is nothing in it to the commonplace observer, 
if the innate honesty of this peasant painter is not un- 
derstood. It is only a peasant girl, who takes her 
first lesson in knitting, but how strong and vigorous 
are the outlines, how absolutely real is it in form and 
color ; how utterly truthful and yet with every atom 
of coarseness eliminated ! 



AMERICAN PICTURES AT THE MUNICH EX- 
HIBITION. 



It is a satisfaction to know that American art will 
appear in a fair light at the Munich International Ex- 
hibition. Robert Koehler and his colleagues on the 
committee having the matter in charge deserve 
much credit for that. Better works by American 
artists than any they secured have been seen, and 
worse also, we are sorry to say. But the collection 
was judiciously made and if it does itot show us at 
our best, or at our worst, at least it strikes a very 
just average. It is also a very " American " lot of 
pictures. Winslow Homer is nothing if not Ameri- 
can ; John La Farge is nothing when not American ; 
J. G. Brown,many would say, is nothing in any case ; 
but his Americanism has been recognized in France 
and perhaps it will be in Germany. Elihu Vedder 
is a curious example of the travelled Americau who 
thinks that there is no place like home — to keep away 
from. Mr. Eakins represents our common-sense and 
earnest endeavor. Mr. Fuller exemplifies that pecul- 
iar vein of poetry that runs through New England 
life. One could almost think that there was a chance 
for the national school of art of which we hear so 
much from time to time, if it were not for the fact 
that the paintings in which foreign influences rule are 
both more num.erous and much stronger than the 
others. 

Mr. 3eckwith's portrait of Wm. S. Chase, with his 
magisterial attitude, his superb overcoat and the ex- 
quisite curve of the rattan upon which he throws his 
weight, will be easily recognized by the Munichers. 
It is a strong bit of painting. Mr. Millet's portrait 
of Barrett will introduce to our XSerman friends an 
actor about as good as the one whom they have been 
praising so lavishly, and Mr. Page's two portraits will 
remind them of the time when their own clever men 
were trying to make pictures like old masters by 
seeking for dinginess of tone and morbidness of 
color. 

They will gain few and contradictory ideas of our 
landscape from Mr. Twachtman's *' Winter," Mr. 
Miller's " Moonlight on the Hudson," Mr. Kensett's 
" On the Coast at Newport," Arthur Quartley's " The 
Queen's Birthday," and George Inness's ** Summer 
Morning." They will become acquainted, as the 
French and English have already been made familiar, 
with the general excellence of our wood engravings, 
and drawings in black and white, and they will find 
our etchers promising. The collection might, with 
a good deal of trouble, have been made better and 
more representative, but the wonder is that it is so 
good. 

AMERICAN ART AT THE PARIS SALON 



The most sensational American picture in the salon 
this year is by Jules L. Stewart, of Philadelphia, This 
is a theatrical sort of portrait in which a diamond ear- 
ring plays so impressive a part that one half believes 
the jewelry real, like that of the painted Madonnas so 
often decked out with actual ornaments in Italian 
churches. The lady is represented at full length in 
sitting position. The face, in spite of blonde hair 
and complexion, both fashionably arranged, has a 
singularly Mephistophelean expression. The silk 
stocking, generously displayed, is such a marvel of 
silkiness as almost to rival the realism of the diamond 
ear-ring. The broad, cardinal-red sash, sweeping 
across the white dress, cries the fact of its satinhood 
aloud ; the gauze veil is more gauzy than gauze it- 
self ; the embroidered petticoat C9mes boldly to the 



fore. It is, in fact, a milliner's picture, painted 
loosely and showily, but making itself seen and felt 
where more reserved and stronger work is passed by 
unheeded. 

Sargent's picture this year, called "Portraits of 
Children," is less refined than his portrait of last 
year, but also vastly more so than his sensational 
"Spanish Dancer." It is almost as large as the 
latter and represents a little girl, a baby, half a girl, 
about five-eighths of a girl, and two tall Japanese 
vases, spotted about in a vast expanse of canvas. 
The background is probably an artistic interior, but 
the vista is so tremendously receding, and the artist's 
passion for sharp effects of light and shadow so as- 
sertive, that the spectator is forced to take for granted 
that this " Portrait d'enfants" is not backed by a 
" batterie de cuisine." Sargent's taste for stiff, 
wooden forms is shown once again by the fact that 
three of these "portraits" are full-length figures in 
the stiffest of starched and most rectangular of white 
pinafores, while the baby playing with her doll has as 
much starch in her opaque white dress as cambric 
can possibly hold. This artist chooses to do startling 
things rather than beautiful ones, " tours de force" 
of glare and gloom ; therefore, while presumably 
painting the portraits of four sisters, he has put one of 
them in a vivid streak of radiance, one in diffused 
and therefore milder light, and one in as dusky an 
atmosphere as if she^ were midway in a tunnel, while 
the fourth is utterly lost in gloom, from which merely 
the vague lines of a human form in a stiff pinafore 
show without a glimpse of features. In the diffused 
light of the foreground the baby, sitting upon a dull 
blue rug, is modelled in the round, and shows as 
complete a human being as human beings usually are 
who do not live in tunnels. The little girl in the 
" streak" — with long thin legs cut squarely off by a 
sharp line of terra-cotta dress, shows one side of her 
face sharp, strong and brilliant, while the other is in 
Rembrandt shadow. As for the others, one is spec- 
tral, the other null. Allthis is very well as showing 
the artist's clever manipulation of " effects," but what 
in the world has it to do with portraiture ? One 
naturally considers the living objects the chief con- 
sideration in portraiture, and does not ask for a por- 
trait of fantastic light or for ostentatious proof of the 
painter's cleverness. 

Henry Bacon departs from his usual genre work 
this year and gives a Norman paysanne carrying milk 
pails through a field of metallic grain, with painted 
artificial foliage in the lower right hand corner. 
This paysanne' s lips are heavy with red paint as 
Bacon's pictured lips always are — but the work shows 
a more natural sentiment than his strained situations 
sometimes do. Donoho has a dull green unexpres- 
sive landscape and an ugly girl leading a cow through 
it. William Dannat has a very showy canvas, a 
" Spanish Smuggler " in a rather operatic dress and 
attitude — a bit " shaky" in drawing, but strong and 
dashing. William Howe, of Ravenna, Qhio, has 
some smooth cows, more of the temper of Cooper's 
sunny ones than of Mark Fisher's rugged, or Rosa 
Bonheur's high tempered ones. Carroll Beckwith h"as 
a "Cordelia," three-quarters length, in green prin- 
cesse dress, embroidered with golden dragons, with 
hands painfully purple, as if her armholes were too 
tight and circulation arrested — and with chalky flesh 
spotted with purple shadows. T. A. Harrison has a 
water scene in the Bastien - Lepage vein, with large 
forms of aquatic plants floating on the surface, the 
horizon line almost out of the picture, and two strong 
figures rowing a boat, all three modelled against low- 
toned, unbroken green. 

F. A. Bridgman's picture this year is called *' La 
Cigale," the merry cricket which having sung 'all 
summer without thought or care, finds itself naked 
and cold when the summer is ended and the bitter 
winds blow. Bridgman represents the cigale as a 
beautiful, almost nude girl, shivering and cowering in 
slight diaphanous drapery wound about the hips and 
bordered with gold.' She holds a jewelled -mandolin 
of which the strings are all broken. The background, 
a shut-in forest scene, is wintry, and a chill red sunset 
gleams through the bare trees. The figure is beauti- 
fully drawn and modelled, and as perfect in line as 
Greek sculpture, with the exception of the feet, which 
look modern and as if accustomed to badly fitting^ 
shoes. The effect of cold on the delicate bust and 
limbs is rendered by rosy shadows, almost as mottled 
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as those of Chelsea china, but perfect in artistic re- 
sults. The face is cowed and desolate without being 
passionate; and is left a trifle vague, behind a veil of 
wind-blown yellow hair. The color is brilliant, but 
delicate, and although the canvas is somewhat more 
showy than Bridgman's usually are, its effect is poetic 
and refined. 

Near " La Cigale," W. S. Allen, of New York, has 
a spectral canvas, an " ebauche" representing a full- 
' length brown young woman posed among brown 
clouds like a Murillo Assumption. This wooden 
. young woman wears an exaggerated Directoire bon- 
net, has emaciated arms, a painfully corsetted waist, 
and the canvas is sans color, sans relief, sans form, 
sans style, sans everything save an indefinite indica- 
tion that it need not have been so entirely "sans" 
had the artist chosen otherwise. 

Henry Mosler, has a canvas full of figures, repre- 
senting a " Wedding Morning." The central group 
is of female figures in quaint peasant raiment, 
gathered in admiration about a beautiful rustic bride. 
The rest of the dusky Breton interior is filled with 
joyous peasants melting away into graduated degrees 
of shadow. The color is rich and fused into a brill- 
•iant ensemble, which suggests, however, the com- 
parative hardness of Florentine brilliance rather than 
the mellowness of Venetian. 

Robert Vonnoh, of Hartford, exhibits one of the 
best portrajts by an American. The insouciance of 
the attitude of the young man smoking a cigarette is 
curiously at variance with the earnestness of the face, 
the latter vigorous without bravado, brilliant without 
ostentation. ""E. E. Simmons, has a " Coin du 
March6," a paysanne of fourteen or thereabouts in 
dark raiment leaning against a gray wall of very 
palpable paint, the face focussed by surrounding 
values, without light, the canvas showing more of the 
influence of Boulanger than Lefebvre, the masters with 
whom this artist studied. Another more important 
canvas by Simmons, *' Les Vanneurs," shows two 
large figures, paysau and paysanne, sifting grain. 
This is one of those rustic scenes with brown muscu- 
lar figures and light reflected from purplish whites, 
which while not looking like Jules Breton's work re- 
mind the spectator of it, although Jules Breton would 
never have made so small a head as this woman's to 
finish off so expansive a body. The faces have a 
generic peasant character but lack individuality ; the 
forms are broad and simple, the canvas dignified. 

Otto Wolfe, of New York, exhibits a coarse Ophelia 
in sculptural white drapery, with pyramitial face, and 
eyes quite sane although opened to their widest ex- 
tent — a picture without imagination, or technical 
quality, yet not without a certain expression of crude 
strength. R. M. Pennie, of New York, is represented 
by an ** Interior of a Weaver's Shop." At first sight 
this canvas, all in golden browns, and criss-crossed 
bewilderingly by bars and bands of machiniery, re- 
minds one of those puzzles where the public is request- 
ed to " make out the face." A second glance, how- 
ever, very distinctly shows the two figures strongly re- 
lieved in sunlight, and one recognizes that it is good 
painting, although done for painting's sake more than 
for art's. Frank Penfold, of Buffalo, exhibits alow- 
toned Breton interior, called " Le Premier Pas," that 
everlasting baby taking its everlasting first toddle, 
with which all exhibition viewers are so wearisomely 
familiar. The baby is slightly " bric-^-bracky," and 
so are the parents— but the simple style of painting 
saves the canvas from any appearance of a mere artis- 
tic bibelot. Penfold' s second canvas reminds one of 
that style of landscape called *' Kidderminster" in 
Bohemian parlance — a carpet-like foreground running 
half way up toward the top of the frame, pathless, 
flat, and leaf-strewn with reddish russet upon green. 
• Winthrop Peirce has a landscape called ** October, " 
delicate even to attenuation in color— an October 
still green and evidently balmy, but whose most vivid 
ti9t is pale gold, a very pallid echo of the autumn 
glories even of France where the color key is so much 
lower than in America. 

J. Alden Weir has two pictures, one an eminently 
respectable portrait of a very spirited " Mon P^re," 
the other a play upon white, a matronly lady quite in- 
discreetly called "Flora." The diaphanous white 
muslin dress has a purple tinge, its lace trimmings 
are creamy, while the snowy roses which the lady ar- 
ranges in a grayish white silver 6pergne are slightly 
flusbecj with crimson or touched with amber, The 



formless background is greenish white, against which 
the flesh tints show with an unnecessary intensifying 
of the dimness of middle age ; there is no focus of 
strength upon the Flora, while the roses are so loaded 
with paint as to seem sculptured in bas-relief, and the 
whole picture is weak and unsatisfactory. 

C. S. Pearce has two canvases, '* Prelude" and 
" Porteuse d'eau." The first is one of those instan- 
taneously attractive pictures before which the undis- 
criminating public always says in passing, " C'est joli, 
ga." The textures are beautifully painted and the 
draughtsmanship unexceptionable, but the girl playing 
the guitar is as destitute of expression both in pose and 
feature as a mannikin. The " Porteuse d'eau " (evi- 
dently the same girl) carries two earthen cruches and 
is strongly modelled at her entire height against a 
background of grass rising nearly to the top of the 
picture. The high horizon line is broken by a low 
thatched roof or two ; the color is unillumined emer- 
ald — as is nature's sometimes — and the peasant 
maiden in her conscientiously painted rags and 
patches has an expressionless but rather high bred 
face, such as might have served for a Madonna 
last year or for a " fleur de mal" next. The warm 
richness of her flesh tints is placed " en evidence" 
between a purple white head kerchief and a yellow 
white fichu. The picture is soberly strong in tech- 
nique elegant in ensemble, and if not particularly 
poetic or imaginative, is not commonplace, as this 
artist's clever workmanship has sometimes been in 
character. . M. B. W. 
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The contribution of the Cincinnati Pottery Club to 
the annual ceramic exhibition at Howell & James's 
art galleries in London is regarded by visitors with 
much interest. Of course it does not give at all a fair 
idea of what has been accomplished by American 
amateurs in this direction. There are only a score or 
so of pieces on the table devoted to the exhibit. But 
most of these have a distinctive character. Nearly all 
of them are objects decorated " in the round " — use- 
ful articles suitable for domestic use — not like ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the pictorial plaques to be 
seen, poorly designed and worse painted pictures 
which could be executed far better on canvas or paper. 
With the exception of a few sets of decorated finger- 
plates for doors, and barring the American exhibit, out 
of the seventeen hundred numbers of the catalogue 
there is scarcely an object on view which is of the 
least practical value ; and as the present is the eighth 
year of Howell & James's enterprise, I suppose it is 
hopeless to expect anything better tor the future. 

Perhaps the most beautiful object in the Cincinnati 
group is a claret jug, painted under the glaze, by Mrs. 
Helen W. Peachy. Upon a body of rich chocolate au 
lait — the color of the vessel — is produced a cloudy 
effect of olive shading to celadon as it approaches the 
neck and serving as a ground for salmon-hued blos- 
soms painted on the broader parts with a free hand in 
barbotine. Patches of gold are effectively distributed, 
regardless of symmetry', with true Japanese spirit. 
An object such as this would grace the dining-table of 
any gentleman's house, and assuredly is worth a score 
of the simpering, blue-eyed and red-haired maidens 
who stare at you from their glossy plaques from every 
available nook and corner of the galleries. 

*** 
Laura Fry sends a salad bowl with incised con- 
ventional decoration, the outside being coated with a 
glaze of cool green and the inside with a rich cream 
tint. Alice B. Holabird has a " feather bottle" deco- 
rated in a style similar to Mrs. Peachy's claret jug. 
Fannie M. Banks and Julia A. Rice each send a vase 
with underglaze floral decoration. Mrs. M. V. Kee- 
nan has a large bowl-like vase decorated under the 
glaze and a beaker-shaped vessel on ►which American 
teazles are boldly painted in overglaze. M. Louise 
McLaughlin sends a large bluish green fa'lence vase 
decorated with cream- colored blossoms, and Mrs. 
Walter H. Field a vase with cleverly modelled white 
clirysanthemums in full relief on a shaded greenish 
ground. Mrs. A. H. McGuffey has an underglaze 
painted plaque showing a brown dog's head amid dull 
green reeds on a cream-colored ground, and Mrs. 
E. G. Leonard an overglaze plaque with magnolia 



flowers on a crimson ground and a little square plaque 
with clover decoration. Mrs. George Dominick and 
Mrs. Charles A. Kebler are well represented. Each 
of the contributors receives a " diploma of high com- 
mendation" — which would be more valuable if award- 
ed with more discretion ; for some of the exhibits are 
far from creditable — and a silver medal is given to the 
club. Next year, it is to be hoped that the LTnited 
States will be better represented. The Chicago and 
St. Louis pottery clubs should be heard from, to say 
nothing of the excellent china and faience painters of 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York. There is no work 
at the Howell & James exhibition, professional or 
amateur, surpassing such examples of Bennett under- 
glaze as are to be seen occasionally at the Collamores' 
or Tiffany's. It is only in flat pictorial work that the 
English ceramic painters surpass us. The examples 
sent by the Cincinnati Pottery Club in this direction 
are decidedly inferior. 

* . * 
* 

By the time that the present writing shall have left 
the press the Blenheim collection of Limoges enamels 
will have shared the fate of the Sunderland Library ; 
for the Duke of Marlborough has decided to sell those 
historical heir-looms. There are about eighty pieces, 
most of which bear the precious signatures of Suzanne 
de Court, Leonard Limousin, Pierre Reymond, or 
Jean Courtois. Of the latter master's work there is a 
splendid example, "en grisaille," representing the 
" Vision of the Apocalypse." There is only one piece 
by Limousin, a translucent enamel of rare beauty. It 
pictures "The Crucifixion." Among the spectators — 
with the characteristic anachronism of the artists of 
the Renaissance — is shown Alexander the Great on 
horseback. The jumble of associations in this work, 
however, is rivalled by the fair Suzanne, who in a 
ewer, which shows her handiwork to perfection, repre- 
sents the " Triumph of Ceres. " A musician goes before 
her, and her car, drawn by cranes, is surrounded by 
joyous husbandmen ; below, Moses is shown striking 
the rock, and the whole design is bordered with 
green leaves, masks and jewels. The last important 
sales of Limoges enamels were at the dispersion of the 
Salamanca and Hamilton collections. The Blenheim 
examples, the dealers think, will bring prices even 
higher than were obtained at the Hamilton sale. 



It is not often that the work of a leading contributor 
to a literary periodical is subjected to such unmerciful 
criticism from the editor under whom he serves 
as Mr. Harry Quilter, art critic of The (Lon- 
don) Spectator receives in a recent number of that 
weekly journal. Mr. Quilter, having published a re- 
view of British painting and sculpture entitled " The 
Academy, 1 872-1 882," The Spectator editorially falls 
upon him, and in two closely-printed pages, cudgels 
him as remorselessly as if he were an " esteemed con- 
temporary." If the strictures are just, the criticised 
critic clearly is unfit to hold his position. But that he 
continues to do so is evident, for two of the best arti- 
cles in the same number which contains his castiga- 
tion bear his signature. The whole thing looks like a 
joke. If found m an American paper, it would be 
quoted as a bit of " Yankee humor." But The Specta- 
tor is not exactly what would be called a comic jour- 
nal. Far be it from me to interfere in a family mat- 
ter ; but if such an incident should ever occur on this 
side of the Atlantic, one of two things would happen 
— the editor would look for another art critic or the 
art critic for another editor. 



The libel suit of Feuardent versus Cesnola was on 
the calendar for May in the United States Court, atid 
for some weeks both parties were in daily expectation 
that it would be called for trial. Some cases having 
precedence consumed more time than was anticipated, 
and Judge Shipman deemed it inadvisable to under- 
take a long and difficult trial so near the close of the 
term ; consequently the Feuardent case was laid over 
till the autumn. Fortunately for the public interest 
in the Museum, not even the " law's delay " is able to 
daunt the courage and patience of the plaintiff in this 
important suit, and the summer months will be well 
expended in securing new evidence of the true charac- 
ter of the accused Director and his associates. 

Montezuma. 
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PICTURES IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1883. 

I. "ANDROMACHE." BY G. ROCHEGROSSE. 2. "VILLAGE COURTSHIP." BY J. BASTIEN LEPAGE. 3. "a QUACK UNDER THE DIRECTORY." DY F. H. KAEMMERER. 4. '* THE GIRLHOOD OF MME. DE POMPADOUR." 
A. CASANOVA. 5. "without DOWRY." DY D. R. KNIGHT. 6. "THE PASSAGE OF SPRING." BY G. BERTRAND- 7. " THE TWO SISTERS." BY C. GIRON. 8. "tHE LAST MEROVINGIAN." BY E. V. LUMINAIS. 



